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Hotes, 


TEAGUE. 

In the seventeenth century this name was evi- 
dently used as a contemptuous appellation for an 
Irishman. Thackeray, in ‘Esmond,’ puts the 
following into the mouth of his beauteous jilt, Miss 
Beatrix: ‘*I heard this Mr. Swift sneering at my 
Lord Duke of Marlborough’s courage the other 
day. He! that Teague from Dublin” (book iii. 
chap. ii.). Again, in the famous “ Lilli burlero” 
ballad (as irresistible in its day as “ Ta-ra-ra Boom- 
de-ay ” is in ours), the name appears :— 

Ho, broder Teague, dost hear de decree? 
Lilli burlero, bullen a la. 
Dat we shall have a new deputie, 
Lilli burlero, bullen a la. 
‘*Tn this little poem,” writes Lord Macaulay, “ an 
Irishman congratulates a brother Irishman, in a 
barbarous jargon, on the approaching triumph of 
Popery onl of the Milesian race” (‘ History of 
England’). Johnson, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives 
Teague as “‘a name of contempt for an Irishman.”’ 
In W. Davenport Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Literature’ Teague is described as “an amusing 
Irish servant in Sir Robert Howard's ‘Committee.’ ” 
The reference is a little misleadiug. Teague does 
not make his dramatic début in ‘ The Committee,’ 
but in Farquhar’s comedy ‘The Twin Rivals.’ 


em’ Farquhar uses the name in the typical 
to accent the nationality of the 
‘*A downright Teague” (Act III. sc. ii.), The 
Irish servant in ‘The Committee’ is ycleped 
Teg (probably an abbreviation of Teague); in no 
lace throughout the work is he called Teague. 
eg is interesting as an early introduction of the 
typical Irish character on the English stage. He 
possesses all those hackneyed traits and qualities 
which have been associated with the son of Erin 
in fiction and on the stage. Witty, evasive in 
reply, light hearted, lazy, impecunious, devoted, 
revengeful, and superstitious, fond of expletives 
and whiskey, Teg is well sketched by Howard. An 
extract will illustrate this. He introduces him- 
self to Col. Careless :— 

Teg. A poor Irishman, and Christ save me, and save 
you all; I os give me Six-pence, gad Mastero, 

C. Car. Sixpence? I see thou would’st not lose any- 
thing for want of asking. Here, I am pretty near; 
there's a Groat for thy confidence, 

Teg. By my troth it is too little. 

C. Car. Trotb, like enough ; how long hast thou been 
in England ? 

Teg. Ever since I came hither i’ faith. 

C. Car, That ’s true. What hast thou done since thou 
cam'st into England? 

Teg. Served God and St. Patrick, and my good sweet 
King, and my good sweet Master ; yes indeed. 

C. Car. And what dost thou do now ? 

Teg. Cry for them every day upon my Soul. 

C. Car. Why where’s thy Master? 

Teg. He ’s dead Mastero, and left poor Teg; upon my 
Soul, he never served poor Teg so before, 

C. Car. Poor fellow, I pity him; I fancy he’s simply 
honest ; Hast thou any Trade? 

Teg. Bo, bub bub bo, a Trade, a Trade! an Irishman 
a Trade ! an Irishman ecorns a Trade, that he does; LI 
will run for thee forty miles; but I scorn to have a 
Trade.—Act I, scene i. 

Farquhar, an Irishman himself, was not bappy 
in his creation of Irish character, while his attempts 
at producing the brogue are simply atrocious. 
“O maishter, dere ish a dam way of distance, and 
a deel bit between”; “ Fet dere ish no dreaming 
in the cashe; I’m sure the croon pieceish are 
awake, for I have been taaking with dem dish 
half hour,” are extracts from ‘The Twin Rivals.’ 
Whether through ignorance, or impotence to pen 
phonetically a difficult idiom, or whether the 
brogue has been modified and improved by the 
p of centuries, it is certain the specimens 
here sampled do not at the present day correctly 
express the = and speech of the Irish 
peasantry. The dramatist, while campaigning in 
the Low Country, may have caught the broken 
English of some language-grasping Dutchman, and 
so unwittingly perpetrated this linguistic fraud on 
his Thespian patrons, 

Teague is still in currency as a Christian name 
in the Western portions of Ireland. The contempt 
which Johnson attaches to it was possibly due to 
its use as a sobriquet for a typical Irishman. Was 


In his more notable work ‘The Beaux’ Strata- 


the name adopted of its common use 
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among the aboriginal Irish in the seventeenth 
century, or because some notorious character or 
creation was associated with it? When did it 
ive place to Patrick, or Pat, as the national 
esignation? Ben Jonson, in ‘The Irish Masque,’ 
names his four Hibernian characters Dennise, 
Donnell, Dermock, and Patrick, but he gives 
no special prominence to the last. In a volume 
of  Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ reprinted 
in Dublin, 1733, there is a copy of a letter 
to the Intelligencer, in which the writer speaks 
of the three islands as three sons of one father, 
naming them George, Patrick, and Andrew, 
after the respective patron saints of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Of St. Patrick’s spon- 
sorial right to furnish a typical race-name to 
the people and country he loved so well there can 
be no question ; one, indeed, might demur at the 
burlesque usage of a name so revered, but it would 
be of little avail. Patrick bas a national character 
significance which it will not soon lose. Teague 
had for a time the same distinction. Can any 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell how it acquired and 
lost it ? W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 

[A second part of “ Lilli Burlero, Bullen a la,” with a 
further reference to Teague, is in ‘ Poems on Affairs of 
State,’ vol. iii, p. 207.) 


THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
IN THE HOF KIRCHE AT INNSBRUCK. 
(See 8 8, ii, 81.) 

If Mr. H. Murray Lane will consult the 
General Index to the Sixth Series he will find that 
he has been anticipated in his suggestion that the 
effigy styled ‘* Artur, Konig v. England” may be 
intended for Arthur, Prince of Wales, the son of 


Henry VII. I am not able to see how this splen- | used 


did series of real and mythical ancestors, which 
includes Clovis, Godfrey de Bouillon, Theodoric, 
and Theodobert, can be fitly described as “ the 
group of friends and relations surrounding the great 
emperor's monumental shrine,” nor can I pass, 
without expressing a modest dissent, the proposi- 
tion that ‘* the heraldry on the surrounding shields 
[is] accurately and carefully depicted.” 

hen I was last in Innsbruck, in 1890, I made 
a note of the statues and of the arms that they 
bear, and the revival of the subject by Mr. 
Morray Lane induces me to think that the sub- 
stance of this note may be of interest to the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I supply to the quarterings 
their names and tinctures. The series consists of 


twenty-eight statues, as follows. On the right 
hand, going from west to east (liturgically) :— 

1. Clovis. The arms are: Per pale, (a)......three 
frogs...... ;(b) Azure, three fleurs de lis or.—At the 
very outset, therefore, we have a shield of arms, 
which, however careful its workmanship, has 
obviously no pretensions whatever to accuracy. 


am, of course, not ignorant that the origin of the 
fleurs de lis of France was traced by some fanci- 
ful writers to the entirely mythical coat which here 
appears on the dexter side of the shield. But the 
supposition that a shield bearing this impalement 
is an “accurate” representation of the arms which 
were borne, I will not say by Clovis, but by any 
of his successors, is not one that I should expect 
to have the approval of Chester Herald. 

2. Philip I. (of Austria), King of Spain.— 
Quarterly, 1, Castile, Gules, a castle or, im- 
paling Austria- modern, Gules, a fess argent. 
2, Tierced in pale, (a) Leon, Argent, a lion 
rampant gules; (>) Arragon, Or, four pallets 
gules ; (c) Sicily, Per saltire, in chief and base 
Arragon, in both flanks Argent, an eagle displayed 
sable. 3. Tierced in pale, (a) Burgundy-modern, 
Azure, three fleurs de lis or, a bordure compony 
argent and gules; (b) Burgundy-ancient, Bendy 
of six or and azure, a bordure gules; (c) Brabant (?), 
Sable, a lion rampant or.—The whole enté en 
point of Granada, Argent, a pomegranate = 
proper. The escutcheon of Flanders, Or, a lion 
rampant sable, impaling Tyrol, Argent, an eagle 
er _ gules, occupies the centre point of the 

ield. 

3. Rudolf of Hapsburg, Emperor. Per pale, 
(A) Or, an eagle (single headed) displayed sable, 
as King of the Romans ; on its breast the shield 
of Austria-ancient, Azure, five alerions displayed 
or. (B) Quarterly, 1, Austria-modern ; 2, Styria, 
Vert, a griffin rampant argent, inflamed proper; 
3, Hapsburg, Or, a lion rampant gules, crowned 
azure; 4, Upper Elsass, Gules, a bend argent 
between six open crowns, those in base inverted 
or.—This is an arrangement of arms of which I can 
confidently affirm that the emperor himself never 


it. 
4. Albert I. age Per pale, (A) Or, an 
eagle dis layed sable, on its breast Hapsburg. 
(B) Per fess, 1, Suabia, Or, three lions t 
in pale sable ; 2, (Upper Elsass?...... a bead... 
—This is wrongly attributed by Baedeker. 

5. Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths. The 
shield bears a fess (presumably the coat is that of 
Austria-modern) and over the whole field a demi- 
man (a king in armour holding a sword). It need 
hardly be said that this, too, is a mere invention 
of the artist. 

6. Ernest, Duke of Austria and Styria, father of 
the Emperor Frederick. Per pale, (A) Quarterly, 
Austria-modern, and Austria-ancient ; over 
Hapsburg. (B) Quarterly, 1, Suabia ; 2, Upper 
Elsass ; 3, Carniola, Argent, an eagle displayed 
azure, on its breast a crescent chequy gules and 
of the first; 4, Carinthia, Austria - modern, im- 
paling Suabia. Over all Tyrol, and in the fess 
point a shield bearing a lion rampant, probably 
for Flanders. —All the three escucheons borne en 


I| surtout thus appear on the fess line. 
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7. Theodobert of Burgundy. Per pale, (A) Per 
fess, (a)...... Paly of six...... 3 
(B)......8 lion rampant crowned.—This is a fancy 
coat, like No, 5. : 

8. Arthur, King of England. On this my note 
in 1890 is that ‘the quartered shield of France 
and England, originally inter between the 
right hand of the statue and its base, is now 
wrongly attached to No. 14,’ and a photograph 
which I have shows the statue No. 8 without a 
shield. The surcoat, as a memorial of Arthur 
Pendragon, is semé of small dragons, and the collar 
of the Golden Fleece hangs around the neck of the 
prince. There may have been an intentional con- 
fusion of the two Arthurs; but I must point out 
that Arthur, Prince of Wales, was not a member 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece. I conclude 
from Mr. Murray Lane's note that the shield has 
been put back to its proper place since my visit. 

9. Rigismund, Archduke of Austria. Per pale, 
(A) Quarterly, Austria- modern, and Austria- 
ancient ; over all Hapsburg. (B) (Probably Tyrol) 
a single eagle displayed and crowned. 

10. Bianca Maria, second wife of Maximilian. 
+ em 1, Austria-modern ; 2, Styria ; 3, Upper 

; 4, Carniola, Over all Visconti, Argent, 
@ guivre erect wavy azure, vorant a child gules. 

1l. Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maxi- 
milian.—Baedeker (1888) wrongly says ‘“‘ their 
daughter,” but Bianca was not her mother. 

12. Zimburga of Massau (wife of No. 6). 

13. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
These three have no shields of arms. 

14. Philip le Bon, Dake of Burgundy. To this 
statue, as noted above, the quartered shield of 
France and England was wrongly attached at the 
time of my visit in 1890. That it was so done 
mistakenly was evident, for the surcoat of the 
statue is charged with the arms of Burgundy. I 
forget if the name was engraved on the base of the 
statue. 

I must leave the description of the heraldry of 
the other series for another opportunity; but it 
will be evident from the above that, beautiful as 
the statues are as works ofart, they are as little to 
be trusted from a heraldic point of view as they 
are in matters of costume or of armour. 

Joun Woopwarp, LL.D. 

Montrose. 

(To be continued.) 


Portraits or Barry. — Under 
“* Spranger Barry,” in that capital anthology ‘ Re- 
Se Actors,’ I note that Mr. W. Clark 

ussell cites the following passage from Donald- 
son’s ‘ Recollections,’ without the moderating foot- 
note which generally accompanies any misstate- 
ment of fact throughout the book :— 

“The splendid paintings and engravings extant of 
bygone actors give the present generation an idea of how 


such gifted sons of Thespis looked; but how the fineet 
of them all, the beau-ideal of an Othello and Romeo— 


* | Barry—escaped the notice of the artist, is inconceivable; 


for we have not a likeness of this elegant and accom- 
plished actor in existence.” 

Lest any one in the future should be led astray 
by this audacious statement, it may be as well to 
point out that an excellent engraving of Barry as 
Alexander (Act II. sc. i.)—suggestive in no slight 
measure of the majesty and grandeur of his act- 
ing—is to be found in the Hibernian Magazine 
for June, 1775. The actor, it will be remembered, 
died two years afterwards. 

W. J. Lawrence. 


Comber, 


Ropert Ker, First Eart or Ancrum.—By 
way of addition to the article on this nobleman 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
may be mentioned that he was the “Sir Robert 
Carre, Knt.,” who sat as M.P. for Aylesbury from 
January to March, 1624/5, and also in the Parlia- 
ment of 1625. To the Parliament of 1628-29 he 
was returned by both Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, and 
Preston, in Lancashire, but preferred to sit for 
the northern constituency. He was knighted at 
Hampton Court, December 23, 1607, not at the 
coronation of King James, as generally thought. 
He was admitted a student of Gray’s Inn July 10, 
1622, being then described as “ Robert Garr, 
Knight, one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Cham- 
ber to Prince Charles, and Treasurer of the Privy 
Chamber” (Foster’s ‘ Register’). His son Charles, 
afterwardssecond Earl of Ancrum, was the“ Charles, 
Lord Carr,” who represented St. Michael’s in the 
Long Parliament from 1647 till secluded in De- 
cember, 1648. After the Restoration he sat for 
Thirsk, July to December, 1660, and for Wigan, 
1661 to 1687. W. D. Prvx. 


Suetitey.—There is an article in praise and 
defence of Shelley in the Oxford University Maga- 
zine, No. 1, March, 1834, pp. 3-15, published by 
D. A. Talboys, Oxford. w. C. B. 


First Epition oF Burns's Porems. (See 7% 
8. vi. 146, 275.)—The following cutting from 
the Daily News of January 5 records the sen- 
tence passed on the preceding day by Sir Paul 
Edlin, Q.C., at the City of London Sessions, upon 
a man for stealing a copy of this work. The first 
edition of it, consisting of six hundred and twelve 
copies, was published at Kilmarnock in 1786, and 
it certainly seems to have gone up in value remark- 
ably, as it was originally issued at the small price 
of half-a-crown :— 

“ George Collins, thirty-six, bookbinder, described as 
well educated, pleaded guilty to — a printed book 
of the value of 80/., the property of Messrs, Henry 
Sotheran & Co., the well-known booksellers of the Strand 
and Piccadilly, The volume in question was a first 
edition of Burns's poems, and as soon as the loss was 
known all the other booksellers throughout the country 
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were apprised of the fact, with the result that the pri- 
soner was apprehended when trying to dispo-e of the 
book at Exmouth for 20/. It was stated by Mr. Sotheran 
in his evidence that a first edition of Shakespe.re and 
an early one of ‘ Seneca’ were missed at the time that the 
Burns was stolen. They had since been traced to New 
York, but had been returned to the firm in consideration 
of the cost price. The learned Chairman, having ex- 
amined the Burns, gave it back to the owner, who at 
once put it in the inner breast pocket of his coat, which 
he carefully buttoned up. The prisoner, it ap " 
had been previously convicted of a robbery of jewellery 
from Messrs. Dent's, where he was employed, and had 
been sentenced to twenty months’ imprisonment. It was 
also made clear that he was well aware of the value of 
books, having been employed at Bedford's, the book- 
binder’s. The Chairman said that, under the circum- 
stances, he could not sentence him to a less term of im- 
prisonment than twelve months.” 

It would indeed be worth while for some biblio- 

to set off on an expedition to Scotland in 

quest of a cheap copy of this scarce and valuable 
book. Surely one would think that it might be 
met with at some old bookstall or book-box, or on 
the shelf of some cottage such as Burns has 
depicted in his ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ or in 
some farmhouse, perhaps, in the northern part of 
Scotland or in Orkney. “And then, Mr. Lovel,” 
as says Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monkbarns,— 
“ the sly satisfaction with which one pays the considera- 
tion and pockets the article, affecting a cold indifference 
while the hand is trembling with pleasure.” —‘ Antiquary,’ 
chap. iii. 


Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Wonrp or Power.— 

“ Everybody knows that there are unlucky da’ 
fortunately, very few people know what they are, other- 
wise half the work in the world would never be done. 
Everybody knows that there are unlucky signs and things 
which it is unlucky to do. Readers of good old Plutarch 
will remember that armies just about to march were 
ordered to remain where they were because signs of 
bad luck had been seen, But has anybody ever heard of 
an unlucky word? 1 mean not a tabooed word, the 
probibition of which ceases after a time, but a word 
always, permanently, eternally unlucky, which must 
not be pronounced or uttered by anybody on any account 
whatever; to utter which is certain to bring disaster 
upon every person who bears it, and will most likely 

rove disastrous to the utterer or speaker of it. There 

such a word. It is known in the East; the Turks know 
it. Had the late General Skobeleff known it be would 
have taken Plevna without loss of a single Muscovit, 
merely by shouting the word into the ears of the Turkish 
soldiers; the Arabs know it; the people of Anatolia 
know it; perhaps the Kurds and the Persians and the 
Beloochees know it, And I know it. One other living 
man there is who knows it. Neither of us dares to utter 
that word. The last time it was epoken was for frivolous 
or, at least, inadequate motives. It was in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople. The people there had 
been taking round two English travellers who knew the 
word. They became importunate for money. Then one 
of the English travellers, not being able to shake them 
off, slowly turned, and loudly, plainly, so that there 
should be no possible error, uttered the awful word, The 
natives fell back appalled they tore off their turbans; 


they rolled in the dust ; they howled and wept; finally, 
with one consent, they ran; they ran as if the devil was 
after them. What happened to them afterwards is not 
known, because my friends thought it would be safer to 
appear no more in that neighbourhood, and to make no 
further inquiries. One is pained, however, to think of 
the wholesale misery which may have been brought into 
80 many innocent families just by the reckless use of this 
abominable word.” 

So Mr. Walter Besant writes in his columns, 
‘The Voice of the Flying Day,’ in the Queen, 
July 16. If the Turks know le mot de Péni 
the Arabs and Anatolians know it, and Jollee 
the Kurds and Persians and Beloochees likewise, 
it is hardly likely that Mr. Besant and “ one other 
living man” are the only Occidentals who have it 
in their possible vocabulary. Perhaps it might be 
communicated innocuously in print by some corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ for the benefit of folk-lorers 
here and of Charity Organizers on their travels. 

Sr. 


Patrick Corqunoun, LL.D. (1745-1820).— 
He was elected duriog three successive years Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and founded in that city the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Royal Exchange Ton- 
tine, &c., and essentially promoted the trade and 
manufactures of Scotland. Dr. Colquhoun was 
Deputy Lieutenant for Middlesex, and for twenty- 
five years a magistrate of that and the adjoini 
counties. He originated and gratuitously ctiel 
into effect the Marine Police, and with unceasing 
energy suggested and promoted various plans for 
the prevention of crime, for the supply of food 
during scarcities, for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the poor, and for the education of their 
children. On the declared ground of his public 
character and service, the free Hanseatic republics of 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg constituted him 
their resident and consul-general, and the colonies 
of St. Vincent, Nevis, Dominica, and the Virgin 
Islands their agent in this country. Dr. Colquhoun, 
who was for many years a magistrate at the Police 
Court, Queen Square, Westminster, published 
several highly useful and important works on 
political economy and current social questions. He 
was born at Dumbarton on March 14, 1745, O.S., 
and died at his house, 31, James Street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, London, on April 25,1820. A monu- 
ment, consisting of a large tablet ornamented with 
a relievo of a hive and emblems of Justice and 
Commerce, was erected to his memory in the 
south aisle of the chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. This note will serve to direct atten- 
tion to the unaccountable omission of Dr. Col- 
quhoun’s name from the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Dayiet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Burns anp the following coin- 
cidence has not already been noted, it is sufficiently 
remarkable to arrest the attention now, when the 
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seaman of collecting and tabulating such resem- 
ces of thought and expression has become 
fashionable. Writing to Miss Dunlop from Ellis- 
land, on New Year's Day morning, 1789, Burns 
has the following :— 

“TI never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the 
curlew, in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence 
of a troop of grey plover, in an autumnal morning, 
without feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm 
of devotion or poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what 
can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery, 
which, like the Zolian harp, passive, takes the impres- 
sion of the passing accident? Or do these workings 
argue something within us above the trodden clod? I 
own myself partial to such proofs of those awful and 
important realities—a God that made all thinge—man’s 
immaterial and immortal nature—and a world of weal 
or wo beyond death and the grave,” 

It is curious to find Coleridge, six years later, 
in his thoughtful and suggestive ‘ Aolian Harp,’ 
thus wrestling with his strong and subtle tran- 
scendentalism :— 

As on the midway slope 

Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 

Whilst through my half-closed eyelids I behold 

The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on the main, 

And tranquil muse upon tranquillity ; 

Full many a thought uncalled and undetained, 

And many idle flitting phantasies, 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain, 

As wild and various as the random gales 

That swell and flutter on this subject lute ! 

And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps, 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each and God of all? 


T 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tae Orentne Sone ‘Tue Two 

KinsMen,’— 

Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

spring-time’s harbinger, 

ith her bells dim. 
It has been proposed to read this last line “ With 
hare bells dim,” and the proposition is one that 
commends itself. I wish merely to call attention 
to Perdita’s “violets dim” as supporting this 
amended reading. The parallel is doubly interest- 
ing, giving us as it does another bit of evidence in 
favour of the Shakspearian authorship of this song. 
-O. ©. B. 


Literature.—The gentleman who 
reviewed the literature of Hungary in the Athe- 
neum of July 2 cannot have dipped very deeply 
into his subject. He speaks of “ Transylvanian 
Magyars or ‘ Széklers,’ as they are called in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘ Saxons,’” and does not seem 
to be aware of the fact that the Magyars and 
Székelys are two different people ethnographically, 
and were distinct also politically until 1876. After 


such a huge blunder one can easily account for his 
regards the “ ethnography of the 


assertion that as 


various nationalities inhabiting the kingdom [of 
Hungary]......scarcely a single scientific book 
proper had ever seen the light in Hungary till a few 
months ago.” He has evidently never heard of the 
late Paul Hunfalvy’s ‘ Ethnography of Hungary,’ 
to say nothing of a host of other publications. 

As regards history, he tells us that among the 
latest publications in Hungary are the strategic 
works of the poet and general Count Nicholas 
Zrinyi, “the celebrated hero of the siege of 
Szigetvdr.” The celebrated hero died sword in 
hand when his fortress fell in 1566, and his sister, 
Ilona, blew up the powder magazine. Their heroic 
deeds were sung in in the ‘ Zrinyid:z,’ 
nearly a century later, by the hero’s grandson, the 
poet and general of the same name, who was also 
the author of the strategic works — - 


Aw Earty oF 
Sm James Granam. (See 7" 8. xi. 304.)—The 
following extracts from a MS. diary of Capt. John 
Tregerthen Short, of events which took place at 
St. Ives, Cornwall, between 1817 and 1838, taken 
from Mr. J. H. Matthews’s recently published ‘ His- 
tory of St. Ives’ (pp. 359, 360), bear upon the 
allegations of bribery made against Sir James 
Graham at his first election to Parliament :— 

**1820, March 27.—According to their evidence the 
jury found indict ts against the two elected members 
[fee bribery]. The evidences returned from Launceston 

aving sworn inst Messrs, Evelyn and Graham. The 
effigy of ‘Tom Tucket’ was publicly exhibited through 
the town, and then taken on the sand by a numerous 
company and burnt before his own door.” 

“1820, June 22.— The evidences for M* Halse 
arrived from London, and before their departure the two 
Members Evelyn and Graham were declared by a Com- 
mittee of the Sous of Commons duly elected, and that 
gross and infamous perjury was pronounced against an 
Irishman named G. P, D.’ 

“1822, February 14.—The news arrived that G. P. D., 
the Irish false swearer against Messrs, Evelyn and Gra- 
ham and Halse, was sentenced on Monday to seven 
years’ transportation.” 

Curiously enough, Mr. Matthews, on a later 
page (p. 504), falls into the old error of stating 
that Graham was unseated on petition. As has 
been shown in your columns, the petition was dis- 
missed on June 20, 1820, and it wera not until 
May 16, 1821, that Graham’s acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds was announ-.d. 

Aurrep F, Rossrys. 


Bonaparte 1n Bornoop.—The following is 
copy of the certificate given to the great Napoleon 
on leaving school. It was handed to him for pre- 
sentation to the King of France by the inspector 
6f the College of Brienne :— 

“ M. de Bonaparte (Napoleon)—born on the 15th of 
August, 1769; height, five feet six and a half—has 
finished his fourth degree. Of geod constitution, excellent 
health ; a character docile, frank, grateful, and strictly 
regular in conduct, Has always distinguished himself by 
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his application to mathematics. He is tolerably conver- 
sant with history and geography; rather deficient in 
polite accomplishments, as well as Latin, having only 
finished his fourth course. Would make an excellent 
marine, Deserves to pass to the school at Paris.” 
W. J. F. 


ALLHALLOws Barktno.—Many of your readers 
who might happen to be visiting the City of 
London just now would be glad to know that 
the above-named ancient church near Tower Hill 
is open daily between the hours of ten and four. 
It contains many interesting monuments and 
brasses, and is altogether a remarkable example of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The following, copied 
from an inlaid floor brass in the centre of the south 
aisle, is well worthy of a corner in your columns: 

“ Here lie interred the body of Margaret Bassano late 
wife of Arthvr Bassano of this parish gent, and also the 
body of Camela Whitton late wife of Henry Whitton of 
Lamberhvrst in the Covnty of Kent gent. eldest daughter 
of y*sayd Arthvr & Margaret bothe w* havinge Christianly 
and charitably passed theire pilgrimage in this transitory 
life did comfortably and patiently yeld theire spiritts to 
Almighty God who gave them: the said Margaret at the 
age of 66 yeeres vppon the 26 of October 1620 leving 
behinde her 3 sonnes & 3 daughters & the said Came!a 
abovt the age of 40 yeeres vppon the xi «f May 1622. 
In the remembrance of both w™ this memorial was here 
placed y* 10 of Aprill Anno D’m, 1623. 

Blessed are THE DEAD W™ DYE IN THE LORD.” 


D. Harrison, 


Maraiaces or Lorp Witt1am Gopotruin Os- 
BoRNE.—In Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ (1880) it is said that 
this gentleman, born 1804, brother of theeighth Duke 
of Leeds, married first, 1832, Miss E. Smith (I 
believe her name was Emma), secondly, 1843, Miss 
Montague, and thirdly, 1874, Mrs. Villiers. Sir 
Bernard Burke also, from 1845 to 1889, records 
these three marriages ; but in his ‘ Peerage’ for 
1890 and for 1891, Lord William having died in 
1888, the first marriage is omitted, and Lord 
William is represented as having been only twice 
married. As usual, Ulster gives no authority for 
this change, which ought, therefore, to be recorded 
in these pages. Sicma. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Dow Qurxore.’—I possess the following volume, 
“Den Verstandigen Vroomen Ridder, Don Quichot 
de la Mancha. Geschreven door Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. En nu uyt de Spaensche in onse 
Nederlantsche tale overgeset, Door L. V. B. Tot 
Dordrecht, Voor Jacobus Savry, woonende in’t | 
Kasteel van Gent, Anno 1657.” 12mo., pp. 677. 
This volume contains the first part only of Cer- 


second part was published by the same bookseller, 
or whether this one volume, complete in itself, the 
colophon terminating with the word ‘‘ Eynde,” is 
all he issued. Also how many engravings the one 
or both volumes contain. The translator L. V. B. 
(who was he ?) has done both parts, as I have them 
in a later edition of Amsterdam; but I want to 
know whether both parts were published by J, 
Savry, of Dordrecht, in 1657. H. 8. A. 


Cuartes Montacur, Eart or Harirax.— 
According to Luttrell “ Mr. Chancellor Montague 
was sworn of the Cabinet Council” on Nov. 25, 
1697 (vol. iv. p. 310). I shall be glad to hear any 
explanation of this statement. Montague appears 
to have been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on April 30, 1694, First Lord of the Treasury on 
May 1, 1697, and to have been admitted to the 
Privy Council on May 10,1694. G. F. R. B. 


Society FoR THE ApsoLiTion oF CaPITAL 
Pounisument.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me whether the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment is still in existence? If so, 
where are its offices ; and, if not, where can I get 
statistics of criminal law of the last ten years ? 

FipE.es. 


A Tenyyson.—In an article on Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Poems’ (Quar. Rev., xlix. 88), there is the 
following passage :— 
“Tbat masterly touch of likening the first intrusion of 
love into the virgin bosom of the Miller’s daughter to 
the plunging of a water-rat into the milldam, is equal to 
anything even in Keats,” 
Where can I find this simile? It is not in the 
* Miller’s Daughter ’ as given in the last edition of 
Tennyson's ‘ Poems.’ If it isin an earlier edition, 
why was so beautiful a thought omitted ? 

Jouy Sixes. 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Twrrorp Famity.—Can any one give me a 
clue to the history (family) of Nicholas Twyford, 
who in 1377 was Sheriff, and in 1388 Lord Mayor 
of London? Wilks, in his ‘ Hist. Hants,’ relates 
he was with Sir John Philpot and Waller, Lord 
Mayor, in the slaying of Wat the Tyler, for which 
the king knighted him. A. W. Twrrorp. 
The Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


Fotx-toreE: Gotpen Arrow.—A Shropshire 
gentleman, writing from his home in Torrents to 
a friend of mine, recalls the memory of various 
places in his native county familiar to both of 
them. Amongst others he speaks of Pontesbury, 
with its British encampment on the summit of the 
hill, and reminds her that John Wood Warter, in 
his ‘Old Shropshire Oak,’ says he remembers a 
wake being held on the top of the hill on Palm Sun- 
day, when a crowd from all quarters came trooping 


vantes’s romance. I wish to know whether the 


to search for the golden arrow! About the origin 
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of the superstition, he adds, Warter knew nothing. 
Is it known to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’? 
C. A. Warts. 
Preston on the Wild Moors. 


County.—Certain towns in England are counties 
and towns in themselves. Of these Poole is one, 
and I think Hull another. In Ireland there is 
Carrickfergus with the same title. Can any one 
explain what the phrase means, and give a list of 
the towns thus favoured ? Com. Exor. 


Mary, Queen or Scots.—Can any of your 
readers throw light on the history of a ring said to 
have belonged to this queen? It encloses a moss 
agate resembling a thistle, and the setting is 
studded with enamelled fleurs de lis, thus combin- 
ing the arms of France and Scotland. The ring 
was given, about sixty years, ago by a Scotch 
baronet to a brother officer with the above state- 
ment of royal ownership, and is now in my posses- 
sion, Priest-1n-CHARGE. 

Holdenby Rectory, Northants. 


Scotcn Mitit1a Reciments.—It appears from 
old Militia Lists that the Caithness, the Ross, and 
the Sutherland Militia were at one time three 
corps, unconnected with each other, and con- 
sequently having the names of their officers on 
separate lists. Were those corps ever com- 
bined and, together with the militia of Cromarty, 
formed into one, named ‘‘ the Ross, Caithness, 
Cromarty, and Sutherland Militia”? Or was 
the last-named regiment of Militia contemporary 
but unconnected with the others ? 

D. D. Caavwick. 

13, Bury Street, St. James’s Street. 


Autor or Book Wantep.—I shall be glad to 
know the name of the author of ‘The Works and 
Life of the Right Hon. Charles, late Earl of Hali- 
fax, including the History of his Lordship’s Times,’ 
London, 1715, 8vo., a second edition of which 
was published in 1716, with a slightly altered title. 
I am aware that it has been attributed to William 
Pittis (Brewster’s ‘ Life of Newton,’ vol. ii. p. 273); 
and also to Jobn Oldmixon (‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. ix. 
420). G. F. R. B. 


‘History or THE Reion of Georce III.’—I 
should be much obliged to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who could tell me the author of a “‘ History of the 
Reign of George III., King of Great Britain, &c., 
to the conclusion of the Session of Parliament 
ending in May, 1770. To which is prefixed a 
Review of the late War. London : Printed for the 
author and sold by T. Evans, in Pater- Noster-Row. 
1770.” The work forms an octave volume of 402 
T. Apotpnus TROLLOPE, 


pages. 
Budleigh Salterton, 
(It is unmentioned by Halkett and Laing. } 


AsPINWALL Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give some information respecting the family of 
Aspinwall of Liverpool ? Ts any pedigree of it 
accessible; and what were the arms of the family ? 
I believe it to be extinct. Richard Aspinwall 
married, October 10, 1712, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Stanhope, of Mansfield Woodhouse, grand- 
son of Sir Philip Stanhope, afterwards created 
Baron Stanhope of Shalford and Earl of Chester- 
field. Lac, 


County History or Essex.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with information on the 
following points 

1, Where was Chebri Place? I sup it to 
have been (circ. 1450) a seat of the Bourchier 
family near Maldon. 

2. Date of birth and marriage of William 
Bourchier, son of Henry, Earl of Ewe, who mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge. William married Anne Woodville, sister 
of Edward IV.’s queen, who on his decease married 
George Grey, Earl of Kent. 

3. Patrons of Hedingham Sibele in October, 
1450. 

4. Vicars of St. Mary, Maldon, circ. 1440-50. 


Rosert R. 
Modern School, Bedford, 


‘Ricut Re-ENTERED,’—Oan any one inform m 
whether a pamphlet entitled ‘Right Re-entered, 
by Zechariah Crofton (date about 1657), is in 
existence; and, if so, where it can be — Dp 


Nier.—In 1393 I find the word nief used in 
records of the manor of Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
in this connexion: ‘‘ Walter Adys, nief of the 
Lord” (i.¢. the Earl of Stafford). Prof. Skeat’s 
*Etymological Dictionary’ (1884) gives under 
“ Nephew ”: “-+-A.-S. nefa=nephew [This A.-S. 
word was supplanted by the F. form]+0.H.G. 
nefo, nevo, neffe.” Prof. Skeat adds in the “Errata 
et Addenda”: “ Anglo-F. nefu.’’ Query, Is nief, 
in above quotation from records of the manor of 
Thornbury, equivalent to nephew? If not, what 
does it mean? No Gloucestershire glossary gives 
it. Wm. SToNARDE. 


Gerorce AncestRY.— 
Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 
an article by Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst on this sub- 
ject, quoted by Mr. Frost in ‘Bygone Northampton- 
shire,’ and by Mr. Hartshorne in a recent letter to 
the Times ? WituaM E, Grey, 

Moreton Pinkney Manor, Byfield. 


TRADITIONAL AND Rustic Soncs.— Are any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ desirous of preserving old 
country songs, ballads, children’s game-songs, such 
as may still be gleaned from the peasantry, from 


old servants, &c.? I am collecting from all parts 
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of England, with a view especially to saving the 
tunes as well as the words, and publishing them 
untampered with in any way. As specimens of 
the kinds of songs that may still be found in the 
country I may name ‘Lord Bateman,’ ‘The Un- 
daunted Female,’ ‘The Farmer's Boy,’ ‘ The Pain- 
ful Plough,’ and endless carols, healths, harvest- 
supper songs, &c., often sung to wonderfully 
beautiful and interesting tunes. 

The results of my first tentative collecting ma 
be seen in ‘Sussex Songs,’ arranged by H. F. 
Birch-Reynardson, — two years ago by 
Stanley Lucas & Weber. Since then I have 
seriously undertaken work of the same sort. 
Any contributions will at all times be most grate- 
fully acknowledged if sent to me at the following 
address, with particulars as to where and from 
whom the song was learnt. 

(Miss) L. E. Broapwoop. 

Lyne, Horsham, 


Heratpic.—What family bore the following 
coat ]—Argent, a bear sejeant sable, chained en 
Cc. 


“Tug Fox.”—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
the history of “ The Fox,” Cable Street, Liverpool ? 
I went to see the house in the year 1840. It was 
then the tailors’ house of call. Being in Liverpool 
in 1891, on June 9, I went to find the old house. 
I asked a Liverpool gentleman if I could find “ The 
Fox,” in Cable Street, when he pointed to a build- 
ing having upon it “Fox Chambers,” and said, 
“ There it is; and it is the oldest licensed house in 
Liverpool.” Although much altered, I saw the 
windows of the original house still remained. I 
went to the Picton Library to endeavour to trace 
the history of the place, but failed to get any in- 
formation. I should be much obliged if any one 
—_ give some account of it. | F.S.A, 

eswick, 


Tae Name or tae Queex.—The following 
extract from the Brighton Gazette was given a 
mang position in the Times of April 15, 

“We are informed that it is intended to bring in an 
Act of Parliament for the pu of changing the name 
of the Princess Victoria to Charlotte. This will be a 
very proper compliance with what we are sure is a 
national wish, and will be received with joy by the 
whole people.” 

Is there any other authority for such an intention 
having been formed ? Aurrep F, Rossiys. 


Pavut Viavp.—The latter is better 
known as Pierre Loti. Would some reader kindly 
give me a reference to any place where a good 
account of these two writers is given—their date 
and place of birth, chief facts in their history, &c.? 

T. Davipsoy. 


339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


“Rompvs.”— Worcester, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives 
Sheridan as an authority for this word. here- 
abouts in his writings does it appear? ‘“ R. B. 
Sheridan ” is rather a vague reference; but it is as 
nothing when compared with Worcester’s customary 
references. “Gent. Mag.,” “Ed. Rev.,” “Qu. Rev.” 
are pretty bottles of hay to find a needle in. 

J. Drxow. 


Joun Spencer.—I shall be glad to learn what 
I can of my ancestor John Spencer, a citizen and 
alderman of London, who purchased Kilmensden 
estates, Somerset, of the Earl of Huntingdon 
about 1580-90, which estates descended to a 
Gabriel Goodman. A. W. Twrrorp. 
West Ayton, York. 


Avraors or Quorations WANTED.— 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The Fennel with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore ; 
It gave new strength and fearless mood, 
And gladiators fierce and rude 
Mingled it in their daily food, 
And he who battled and subdued 
The wreath of Fennel wore. 
C. H. Conus. 
[The lines are apparently by Scott.) 


On a summer’s night in a flood of light, 
And she sits on a sapphire throne. H, W, 
For yesterday's frown and yesterday's smile 


never come over 
Gwitym TEGEINGL. 


Beplics, 
COU PLET. 
S. ii. 129.) 

The memorial lines quoted by your correspondent 
are connected with the Dominical or Sunday 
letters, and are not quite correctly given. In the 
— with which I am familiar the distich runs 

us 

At Dover Dwells George Brown Esquire, 

Good Christopher Finch And David Friar. 
It will be observed that there are twelve words 
in the two lines, as there are twelve months in the 
year, and that the initial letters of these twelve 
words comprise the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet, one of which in the calendar prefixed to our 
Prayer Book stands successively against each day of 
every month, A, B,C, D, E, F,G. The first day of 
each month takes its own letter in regular succes- 
sion: A for January, D for February, the same 
for March, G for April, and so on, till we come to 
D again for November, and close with F for 
December. An inspection of the calendar will 
show that the order of succession of these first day 
letters is the same as in the distich, which has 
been coined to fix it in the memory. If it is asked 
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what use there is in remembering their order, the 
answer is that we are thereby enabled to determine 
on what day of the week any given day of the 
month in any year falls. One, and in leap year 
(the intercalated day pushing it one day forward 
after February) two, of these letters are designated 
as the Dominical or Sunday letters for the year, 
each day against which that letter stands in the 
course of the year being a Sunday. The Sundays 
being fixed, the other days follow as a matter of 
course. “Table I.” of those prefixed to the Prayer 
Book enables us to find the Sunday letter for any 
given year, and the above quoted jingle telling us 
the letter standing against the first day of the 
month, all else is easy. To take an example from 
the present year. Being leap year we have two 
Sunday letters, C for January and February, B for 
the other ten months. If you wish to know what 
day of the week, February 17 falls on, the second 
word in the distich, “ Dover” tells you that D is 
the letter for February 1, and therefore for the 
15th, and that as C is the Sunday letter, the day 
before the 15th, z.¢. the 14th, will be a Sunday, 
and the 17th, being three days later, a Wednesday. 
To take another instance from the day on which 
I am writing, August 13. B has now become the 
Sunday letter. August is the eighth month, and 
as the initial of the eighth word in the distich, 
“Christopher” reminds us, C denotes August 1, 
and therefore reckoning on, D, E, F, G, A, B, the 
first Sunday will be the 7th, the second Sunday 
the 14th, and the 15th will be a Monday. If it 
is said that this is a roundabout way of determining 
what every almanack supplies, it must be remem- 
bered that the value of these Sunday letters lies 
in the past more than in the present, and that 
to fix the day of the week on which any given 
event happened, the day of the month and the 
year being known, as well as the reverse process, 
is often of considerable importance, and that for 
this our old friends George Brown, Christopher 
Fincb, and David Friar will prove very useful 
aids. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Readers explained this not a year ago, at 7 S. 
xii, 353 (‘Chronological Key’). It should read thus: 
At Dover Dwells George Brown Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch And David Frier. 
The first letter of each word is that set against 
the first day of each month in the calendar. 
Therefore, given the Sunday Letter for any year, 
the days of the week can be fitted to the days of 
the month. OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Sout : Soar (8" §. ii. 7, 57).—C. OC. B.’s reply 
to Jaypee is no answer whatever. The answer 
will be found in Peacock’s ‘Manley and Corring- 
ham (Lincolnshire) Glossary,’ where the saul or 


soul of a goose is explained as the lungs. In birds 
this viscus is adherent to the back; hence the 
explanation given by Halliwell. The spelling soa! 
occurs in Briggs’s ‘ English Art of Cookery’ (1788). 
p. 22: “ Draw out all the guts, gizzard, liver, and 
heart, but leave in the soal.” It is a precept of 
French cookery to take great care not to injure the 
lungs. 

Palsgrave gives @me as the old French for “soule 
of a capon or gose,” and is quoted by Halliwell in 
illustration ; but the French word seems to mean 
the liver— 

Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albe— 
which was as great a delicacy in ancient times as 
it is now. The only example of the word known 
to me is in sect. Ixxviii. of the ‘ Moyen de Parvenir,’ 
where a story is told of a gander served up at the 
table of a grand seignewr, who immediately sought 
the bird’s dme (‘‘c’est-d-dire le foie,” says the 
editor), and, not finding it, questioned the cook : 
‘* Where’s the soul of this goose?” “It’s nota 
goose, my lord, but a gander who has led so wicked 
a life that the devil has eaten his soul.” The 
cook, however, had abstracted the tit-bit and given 
it to his sweetheart. 

Perhaps the origin of @me as a term for the 
liver is traceable to a passage of Athenzus (‘Dei- 
pnosophiste,’ ix. 32):— 

Xnvelwv (reprorovdacra Tatra 
Kata tiv EvBovAos év 
A€ywv ovTws* 

Ei pa) od xnvis rap Exes. 
Villebrune, in his ‘ Banquet des Savans ’ (Paris, 
1789, iii. 431), renders the verse of Eubulus: ‘‘A 
moins que tu n’aies un foie ou une ame d’oie.” 
The language is probably figurative, as Meineke 
observes ; but it is a pity Athenzeus did not quote 
the context. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E, 


Epwarp VI. as Aurnor (8" §. ii. 108).—Some 
information may be gleaned about this matter from 
‘The Literary Remains of Edward VI.,’ by J. G. 
Nichols (2 vols., Roxburghe Club, 1857). 


Caicxer §. ii. 85).—Is not this simply 
the modern French quicket=wicket? I have not 
any print of the Escurial more recent than Hof- 
nagel’s of 1568, and there the fenestration is shown 
as framed lattices, no doubt opening outwardly, as 
a gate. XYLOGRAPHER. 


Mosicat Cass §. ii. 30).—The model “chest 
of viois,” as it was usually called—not a case—con- 
tained six instruments ; two trebles, two tenors, 
and two basses. Sir John Hawkins writes :— 

**Concerning compositions of many parts adapted to 
viols, of which there are many, it is to be observed, that 
when the practice of singing madrigals began to decline, 


and gentlemen and others to excel in their per- 
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formance on the viol, the musicians of the time conceived 
the thought of substituting instrumental music in the 
place of vocal; and for this purpose some of the most 
excellent masters of that instrument, namely Dowland, 
the younger Ferabosco, Coperario, Jenkins, Dr, Wilson, 
and many others, betook themselves to the framing com- 
positions called Fantazias, which were generally in six 
parts, answering to the number of viols in a set or chest.” 
The quotation from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ does 
not seem to have any reference to a case, or con- 
sort of instruments, but only to the case in which 
each musician carried his hautboy, flute, or recorder ; 
as in ‘2 Hen. IV.,’ Act III. sc. ii. : “‘ The case of 
a treble hautboy was a mansion for him.” I think 
it also very doubtful if wind instruments were 
kept in sets, although there were families of these, 
as well as of viols. WEYGHTE. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Gateway i. 261, 367° 
407, 523; ii. 94).—Surely the street would be 
widened and greatly improved by withdrawing the 
two towers, leaving the central front (which alone 
has a particle of original work) untouched. The 
new tower fronts would be well founded and per- 
manent, and might even be designed to carry, by 
bold machicolations, an upper story as prominent 
as their present front. Thus no land would be 
surrendered. But the bases, projecting but a brick 
or half-brick, instead of four and five feet, would 
give four feet to the street. Neither they nor the 
centre need carrying higher, though another story 
would improve both in reference to the neighbouring 
buildings as a whole. E. 


Leap Hatt, Saxton, Yorks (8* §. ii. 127).— 
See Lawton’s ‘ Collections,’ p. 74, and the MS. 
authorities there cited. Isaac TaYLor, 


Though unable to supply much information con- 
cerning Lead Hall and its adjacent chapel, yet I 
may say that I have seen them both when visiting 
Towton Field, an account of which appears in 
‘N. & Q,,’ S. vi. 1. They are in the parish 
of Ryther, and on the banks of the Cock, a beck, 
as it is called in Yorkshire, which flows by Towton 
battle-field, and runs into the Wharfe near it. 
Lead Hall is merely a farmhouse, and in Lead 
Chapel, close to the farmyard, two services are 
performed in the year. John, Lord Neville, one of 
the Lancastrian commanders at Towton, is said to 
be buried within its wally. It was probably 
founded as a place where masses should be said 
for the souls of those who were slain in that bloody 
battle, fought on Palm Sunday, March 29, 1461. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ JACK COME UP AND Kiss me” (8 §, ii, 128). 
—lI have never heard exactly this name, but the 
plant is probably the fennel flower (Nigella dama- 
scena), which Mr. Prior, in ‘Popular Names of 
British Plants,’ says is known as “ Kiss-me-twice- 


before-I-rise.” But “Kiss-me-ere-I-rise,” “(Jump- 
up-and-kiss-me,” ‘‘ Look-up-and-kiss-me,” are old 
names of the pansy or heartease. 

Hersert MaxweEtt. 


I have not seen nor smelt the sprig gathered by 
the sender, but I venture to guess that the proper 
English name of the plant mentioned here is 
“ Jack-by-the-hedge,” also called alliaria, or sauce- 
alone, the scientific name of which is Sisymbrium 
alliaria, or Erysimum alliaria, or Alliaria off- 
cinalis, It belongs to the order of the Cruciferz, 
tastes somewhat of garlic, and grows in the hedges. 
If my guess is not right, I do not know what the 
plant may be. DNaARGEL. 


Proverss (8 i, 229, 498 ; ii. 
51, 98).—“ No love lost,” see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 5. i. 
29, 158, 279 ; ii. 213; iv. 133; v. 163. 
©. B. 


Rev. Samvet Dean (8" S. ii. 109).—It is pro- 
bable that he was identical with the scholar of 
both names admitted to the Manchester Grammar 
School on January 13, 1756, as the son of John 
Dean, tradesman, of Manchester (‘ Manchester 
School Register, vol i. p. 67, Chetham Society, 
1866). 

He was elected to the head-mastership of the 
Grammar School, Blackburn, on Jan. 5, 1787, 
which he resigned in 1792. 

Dr. Dean published ‘Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects, Preached at St. Paul’s Church, Blackburn,’ 
vol i., Blackburn, 1795, 8vo., and ‘The True 
Nature, Evidence, and Tendency of the Theological 
Writings of the Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Examined, Opened and Explained, in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend,’ Lond. 1802, 8vo. He is 
described on the title-page of the latter work as 
“ Minister of the New Jerusalem Temple, Cross- 
Street, Hatton Garden, London.” 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Lorp Tennyson anp Mr. Cavurton 
(8 S. i, 224, 359, 444; ii, 72).—I have noticed one 
little slip in Mr. Collins’s fascinating and suggestive 
book. On p. 114 the passage in ‘ Maud,’ 

Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand 

at a game 

That pushes us off from the board (I. iv. 5), 

was, according to Mr. Collins, apparently suggested 
by some lines in Mr. Fitzgerald’s version of the 
* Rubaiyat’ of "Omar Khayyim. But ‘Maud’ was 
originally published in 1855, while the first edition 
of Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat’ was not issued till 1859. 
Tennyson may, of course, have seen the translation 
in manuscript. 

The ode by Ronsard which has been quoted by 
Mr. Bovucuter (8 §, i. 359) as a parallel to the 
song in ‘The Miller’s Daughter’ has not been 
overlooked by Mr. Collins. But, as O. ©. B. 
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points out, the idea that underlies the song is a 

commonplace of the poets (cf. Mr. Clouston’s 

* Literary Coincidences,’ 1892, pp. 79, 80). It 

occurs in the words which Marie Barbier has 

owt Gounod’s beautiful song, ‘ Réponse de 


Je serai la rose qui t’enivre ; 
Je serai l’air qui te fait vivre, 
Le coursier qui subit ta loi ; 
Le ramier dont la voix t’appelle, 
Ton esclave, ton chien fidéle, 
Je serai tout, oui, tout pour toi. 
I think that ‘Maud’ would supply many more 
parallels than Mr. Collins has pointed out. The 
shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse” (I. vi. 8) 
= be — with the poet’s own lines in 
—the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked. 
I could quote much more, but prefer to leave the 
subject to Mr. Collins, W. F. Pripeavx. 
ashmir Residency. 


A Losr Locker (8" §. ii. 106).—As the story 
is told in the Daily News, the locket would seem 
to be in the possession of Mrs. Crosse. This is not 
so. The locket is in my possession, having 
descended to me from my uncle, Admiral Sir 
Graham Moore, who was one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty when the information was received there 
of the Incket being found. I now believe, from 
the accurate ‘Diary of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
Physician,’ that she did not lose it, but more than 
once spoke of it as being the only thing she saved 
from her shipwreck near Cyprus, except the clothes 
she wore. But after her death her house was 
plundered by the rascally Arabs by whom she was 
surrounded; and it must have been by one of 
these that, some twenty years later, it was offered 
for sale to the British Consul, who recovered it for 
my uncle, SirGraham. J. Carrick Moore. 


Hocarta (8 i, 292)—Mr. Wrartr Papr- 
WORTH suggests that Hogarth was the painter of 
the picture of the Tschudi family which was No, 54 
in the exhibition of Old Masters at the Academy 
this year. The Athenewm of March 19, p. 380, 
has the following note upon this picture :— 

“ Miss Hipkins has recently noticed, a little above the 
centre of the bottom of the frame—a very unusual place 
for a signature—a flourished ‘ K,’ then two undetermined 
letters, then a distinct ‘p,’ and the rest of an inscription 
which has been flattened down. It is said to be only 
Visible in a good morning or noon light. It is more than 
—— that here are parts of the signature of G. 


Joun RanpDALtt. 


pton, 
_ or Br, Patrick (8" §. i. 493; 
ii. 58).—I owe thanks and apologies to the con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ who kindly answered my 
anery. The edition of 1839 is in the British 
useum Library, but it escaped my eyesight when 


I first looked through the many"pages of the cata- 
logue a by titles of the bishop’s works. 
However, I cannot find in the autobiography any 
mention of the subject the reference to which by 
Bliss attracted my notice. I must therefore make 
a fresh start, though, even if the Editor should feet 
justified in admitting the query, I cannot again 
expect such prompt reply. KILLIGREW. 


Surroik Pepicress (8" §, ii. 69, 118).—I, too, 
am interested in this subject. Can any of your 
readers direct me to any source of information as 
to the pedigree of Rev. Samuel Peyto, who was 
rector of Sancroft, otherwise Elmham St. Cross, 
Suffolk, and ejected therefrom on the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662? He was of the 
old Warwickshire family of that name. I should 
be pleased to show your correspondent H. P. the 
‘ Visitations of Suffolk,’ 1561-1577, and 1612. 

Grorce Unwin. 

Chilworth, Surrey. 


‘Lays or Past Days’ (8 S. ii. 108).—The 
author of this book was John Hughes, of Donning- 
ton Priory, Berks, son of Dr. Hughes, Canon of 
St. Paul's, tutor to two of George III.’s sons, and 
Vicar of Uffington, Berks. John Hughes was at 
Oriel with Coplestone, Whateley, &. He was a 
friend of Sir Walter Scott’s, and is mentioned in his 
‘ Journal’ and ‘ Life.’ Sir Walter also speaks of 
him in the introduction to ‘Quentin Durward’ as 
“a poet, a draughtsman, and a scholar.” In early 
life he travelled abroad, and was an excellent lin- 
guist, settling in his native county, Berkshire, on 
his marriage. His second son was author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ &c. Dr. and Mrs. Hughes 
were great friends of Barham’s and contributed 
some of the stories on which the ‘ Legends’ were 
founded. Maria T, ATKINSON. 

Swannington Rectory, Norwich, 


There can, I should say, be no doubt of this 
book having been written by John Hughes, Esq., 
of Donnington Priory, Berks, born in 1790, the 
father of the author of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days, 
and the original of Buller of Brasenose, in the 
inimitable ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz.’ He was, how- 
ever, a member of Oriel College, and not of Brase- 
nose, and was the author of an ‘ Itinerary of Pro- 
vence and the Rhone,’ the ‘ Boscobel Tracts,’ and 
a contributor to various periodicals, A very high 
authority, Sir Walter Scott, speaks of him in the 
preface to ‘Quentin Durward,’ published in 1823, 
as “a young Oxonian friend of mine, a poet, a 
draughtsman, and a scholar.’ “ Laudari a laudato 
viro” is a feather in any man’s cap. “D. P.” 
means, in all probability, his seat, Donnington 
Priory, near Newbury. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Hannan Swett (8 ii. 88).—There is a 
long account of this female soldier in Caulfield’s 
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* Memoirs of Remarkable Persons,’ with a portrait 
by Maddocks (vol. iv. p. 178). Also in Kirby’s 
Wonderful Museum,’ with a portrait by G. Scott 
(vol. ii. p. 450), but in neither case is there any 
intimation that she published any account of her 


exploits. James B. Monrnis. 
tbourne, 
See ‘N. & Q..’ 6" §, iii, 113; v. 457. 
W. C. B. 


The life of this extraordinary woman appears in 
Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful and Eccentric Museum’ (ii. 
430) and Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters’ (i. 21), 
but no reference is given to any previous bio- 
graphy. Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Ay “New Sone” (8 §. ii. 46).—In 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words’ it is stated that “ tantara was 
formerly applied to the noise of a drum. 

There 's no tantara, ta sa ea, or force, 
Of man to man, or warlike horse to horse. 
Taylor's ‘ Workes,’ 1630, iii, 66.” 
Taratantara also is used to represent the sound of 
trumpets. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Scorr’s Buriat (8" §. ii. €9).—He was buried 
in the ruined Abbey of Dryburgh on September 26, 
1832, the funeral service being read by his friend 
the Rev. Jobn Williams, M.A., Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. 

In ‘Landscape Illustrations of the Prose and 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott’ (part viii.) a 
poem by Mr C. Swain is reprinted, which first 
appeared in the Literary Gazette of October 13, 
1832, then edited by William Jerdan, and of it 
he says :— 

“We cannot insert this poem from an old corre- 
spondent and delightful poet, without expressing our 
admiration of the beauty of the original thought, and of 
its touching execution. Few tributes to the memory of 
Scott will draw more tears.”-—Ed. Literary Gazette. 

The poem, entitled ‘Dryburgh Abbey,’ consists 
of eighteen stanzas, and depicts many of the cha- 
racters described by Sir Walter attending his 
funeral as mourners. It would, of course, be much 
too long for insertion, but it is far from generally 
known. Some references to the poem occur in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xii. 69 ; 5S. iv. 136. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir W. Scott’ the funeral 
at Dryburgh is described, and the following 
reference is made to the grave :— 

“In what manner to cover the grave itself at Dry- 
burgh required some consideration, in consequence of the 
state of the surrounding and overbanging ruins. Sir F. 
Chantrey recommended a block of Aberdeen granite so 
solid as to resist even the fall of the ivied roof of the 
aisle, and kindly sketched the shape, in which he followed 


the stone coffin of the monastic ages, especially the 
marble stone on which Deloraine awaits the opening of 
the Wizard's vault in the ‘ Lay,’ This drawing had just 
been given to Allan Cunningham when our great sculptor 
was smitten with a fatal apoplexy. As soon as pressing 
business allowed, ‘honest Allan’ took up the instructions 
of his dying friend; the model was executed under his 
eyes; and the letter in which he reported its completion 
was the very last that he penned. The inscriptions on 
om simple but graceful tomb are merely of name and 
ate.” 


Sir Walter Scott and his wife are buried under 
one monument, Watrter Lovett. 


If the query of M. H. constitutes a desire to 
know where an account of the burial is to be found, 
the very simple answer is that it occurs in Lock- 
hart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ vol. vii. p. 395, ed. 1837-8. 
It is a direct and unpretentious narrative of four 
short paragraphs. Tuomas Barne, 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Meprevat Inscription at Eart Sonam (8 
S. i. 221, 399).—In reply to the remarks on this 
subject at the latter reference may I say very 
briefly, referring to 

2. That Colnitt is an English name, and is appa- 
rently the name on the stone, The name is not 
Cubytt, but I will admit that it means Cubytt 
when Ranulph Cubytt is shown to be the 
Soham benefactor. 

3 and 4, The stone says to me, after pretty care- 
ful study, “sacre” and “sibi”; but “sancte” 
(which I at first read it) and “cui” make sense 
also, and I do not wish to dogmatize. 

5. “Enim” is not (“ viri tam verendi ”) 
absolutely uomeaning, even in as strictly classical 
sense as in Virgil. 

6. Nor is “ Edon” quite unknown, even to me, 
though I am not yet in a position to run him as 
Sobamian Campanilist. 

7. The stone at last gave ‘‘ preecipuus” to me, 
(not I to it), and I think it justifies its utterance. 
At least it is not unmeaning. I refer all doubters 
to the stone, and I urge its patient study. 


Source or Morro Wantep (8* §. ii. 9, 54),— 
The Rohan motto is “ Roi, je ne puis. Prince, je 
ne daigne. Rohan, je suis.” Rohan, their pos 2 
is now a poor village, population about 500. It 
has a post office and a church and beautiful 
scenery; stands between Pontivy and Josselin, 
about five miles off the high road. Of the Rohan 
cbAteau nothing remains ; even the walls have been 
pulled down to build cottages with the stones. It 
is in the department of Morbihan (Little Sea), and 
not far from the mining district of Huelgoat and 
Poullaouen, on the high road from Morlaix to 
Nantes. 

The Rohans have also another motto, “A plus,” 
which is cut in stone letters upon other chateaux 
still belonging to them, such as the Chiteau de 
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Josselin, built by Alain VIIL., Vicomte de Josselin, 
an ancient feudal fortress, standing upon a rock 
high above the river Oust. Here lived and died 
in 1407 the famous Olivier de Clisson, husband of 
Marguerite de Rohan, through whom he inherited 
the chateau. X. 


“Le sire de Coucy” fully justified this motto 
by his style of building his chateau. No king or 
sees in Europe has built in so kingly a manner. 

ungeon towers like Rochester, London, Windsor, 
or the lately fallen Corfe—fallen, alas! by the mere 
amusement of village children picking at the base- 
ment—are really infantine compared with Coucy 
round tower, the crown of feudal building, 
to rank with pyramids. Viollet-le-Duc (who placed 
the iron band round it, because some earthquake 
has riven it from top to base) remarks that all 
features in it for human use—as steps, seats, and 
doorways—seem made for men of — a 


Tue Nite (7" §. xii. 448; 8". i, 12, 190). 
—tThis name turned up as Abai. I now find it 
given more fully as Abbabile in Mr. Constable’s 


version of Bernier’s ‘ Travels,’ Lond., 1891, pp. 141, DI 


447, It is there explained as “father of waters.” 
A. Hatt. 


Sauispury Buriat Entry (8" §. ii. 89).—On 
needy Eastern prelates in England in the seven- 
teenth century see ‘ Durham Parish Books,’ Surtees 
Society, vol. Ixxxiv., Preface, p. xvi. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Many Eastern bishops visited England in the 
reign of Charles I, See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. iii. 
230; Surtees Society’s publications, vol. Ixxxiv. 
p. xvi; Church Times, August 29, 1890, p. 834. 

W. C. B. 


Nares Famity §, ii. 29, 91).—Allow me 
to a correspondents and those who are 
interested in this family, which numbers amongst 
its members so many distinguished men in several 
professions, to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 419; ix. 53, 
275, where much information may be found, some 
of it contributed by me. Also let me refer to 
Alamni Westmonasterienses (1852), which con- 
tains many short biographical notices of those 
members of the Nares family educated at West- 
minster School, and several cross references. 

Capt. William Henry Nares, R.N., who died 
March 7, 1867, was an old friend of mine, and 
some thirty years ago used to reside at Danestown, 
near Aberdeen. He told me that he had served 
under Lord Cochrane, and his father John Nares 
was a member of the English Bar and a Bow 
Street magistrate. By his first wife, Elizabeth 
Gould, daughter of John Dodd, of Redbourne, 
Herts, he had, with other issue, two sons, now 
surviving, Sir George Strong Nares, K.O.B., the 


explorer, and the Rev. Owen Alexander 


Nares, B.D., Vicar of Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 
His second wife was, as stated at p. 92 of the 
current volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ Susan, daughter of 
Alexander Innes, of Pitmedden, and widow of 
John Ramsay, of Barra (who died in 1832), and 
by her he had two sons, Henry and Alexander, 

apt. Nares had in his possession a very fine por- 
trait, by Sir Godfrey Koeller, of his ancestor 
Edward Strong, Master Mason of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which now belongs to his son, Sir George 
Strong Nares. He was a nephew of the Rev. 
Edward Nares, D.D., Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford, it may be worth noting at one 
time Vicar of St. Peter in the East, Oxford, a 
church which has had many eminent incumbents, 
and a grandson of Sir George Nares, Kat., Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queen Anne or Denmark (8 §, ii, 107).— 
Mr, Tayrcor will find most of what is known of 
Anne of Denmark in D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,’ vol. iii., Second Series, and in Mal- 
colm Laing’s ‘History of Scotland,’ quoted by 

sraeli. J. Carrick Moore. 


**CouRAGE OF onzE’s opinions” (8 §, i. 514; 
ii, 14, 38).—None of the explanations of this 
= yet given seems to me quite satisfactory. 

o have — of one’s own in itself implies 
courage; when those opinions are very much in 
advance of the common they proclaim their holder 
a bold man; and what proclaims courage inspires 
courage. The courage of one’s opinions is the 
courage that is at once implied and inspired by 
one’s opinions. C. C. B. 


I observe once more a jeering or a slighting 
observation on Dr. Murray and his work. I 
think that every one cannot be a familiar 
with his philological skill, nor with his labour in 
the Scriptorium at Oxford. I am sure that if any 
one were to examine this with Dr. Morray’s ex- 
planation of it as I have, his conception of the value 
of the work would n ily rise. A mere sight 
of the collection of slips or of the numerous English 
dictionaries of all sorts must necessarily impress 
any one with such a sentiment. 

As for “ co of one’s opinions,” literary men 
may see how Mortimer Collins, in July, 1875, 
asks for information in one of his letters as to the 
coiner of the phrase, which he terms a common 
one. This letter is in vol. ii, of his ‘Letters,’ &., 
by his wife, 1877, in sequence of time. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 

Before a man advances an opinion he should 
consider what that opinion is worth. Now, many 

ple hold opinions, but are extremely diffident 
in giving expression to them, and even conceal 


them by the intervention of great circumspection. 
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But those who express them boldly are said to 
have ‘‘ the courage of their opinions.” The phrase 
catches, but grates upon, the ear; for it sounds 
plausibly, but is meretricious, being miscon- 
structed grammatically, and therefore it must be 
eschewed by purists. 

Notwithstanding this, the phrase has great 
vogue ; it will never be extirpated, but will gradu- 
ally decay and fall into desuetude, long after all now 
living are gathered to their fathers. In connexion 
with the subject I should like to quote what M. 
Ernest Renan says of himself: “In my writings I 
have been outspoken to a degree: not only have I 
never said anything which I do not think, but, what 
is much less frequent and far more difficult, I have 
said all I think.” 

Well, I prefer to say of him, ‘“‘ He expresses his 
opinions boldly,” rather than employ the emascu- 
lated formula, “He has the courage of his opinions.” 

Ropert Loutneay. 

Thornliebank, 


Dr. Murray asks for an explanation of the 
sense and construction of the above phrase. I 
take it to be a Gallicism. The meaning I think 
is clearly ‘‘ the courage (needed for the expression) 


my—your—his—opinions.”” But the accurate 


delineation of the progressive mental process 
which has led to the habitual ellipsis I leave to 
the superior metaphysical sagacity of Dk. Murray. 
T. Apotrnus 
Budleigh Salterton. 


* Review or Reviews’ (8* §. ii. 45).—A much 
earlier use of this phrase than that given (1831) 
may be found in Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the 
World,’ 1760-1762, where among other suggested 
book-titles occurs “the muster-master-general, or 
the review of reviews” (Letter 51). 

A. Smyrue Parmer, D.D. 

Woodford. 


Sournern Reoiment or Fenciste Men (8 
S. ii. 88).—Fencible regiments were raised in 
1759 and 1778-79, for service during the war, and 
in their conditions of service were similar to the 
militia. A force of 15,000 was raised in 1794 
(cavalry and infantry), and disbanded at the peace 
of 1802, although a few remained until 1812. 
The force has since become extinct, and no regi- 
ment is in any way connected with them. The 
Southern Regiment was a Scotch regiment, raised 


March 1, 1793, and disbanded about 1802 (see | Press 


United Service Magazine, 1874, for a list of all 
Fencible regiments, &c.). G. A. R. 
Junior United Service Club, 


“Bons sain” (8 §. i, 514; ii. 12, 112).—Your 
correspondents who offer us a bone are unmindful 
of the locality as well as the date of the manuscript 
in which, owing to disjointed script, ‘‘a boue 
said” was misread as “a bone said.” Abone for 


above would have been possible in a document 
emanating, for example, from a Yorkshire “ kirk”; 
for aboon is in use all over the North to the present 
day. But we are concerned with accounts relating 
to a “church” in a suburb of London in 1642, 
where it is the veriest absurdity to suppose the 
outlandish phrase “abone said.” Above was 
written and printed aboue in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Such notes as those of your 
correspondents e me feel that the ‘ N.JE. D,’ 
is printed in vain. F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


James ii. 104).—It can 
scarcely have escaped Mr. Hirwetu’s notice that 
the corrected date of Elphinston’s birth which he 

ives is the date in the ‘ Dictionary of National 

iography ’ reduced to O.S. It was so much the 
custom, in the end of last century and the begin- 
ning of this, for men born before 1752 to count 
their birthdays by N.S.—following in this the 
example of the king—that the writer of the article 
in the ‘D. N. B apparently did not think it 
necessary to specify it. It would perhaps be 
better to have done so, more especially as the rule 
of the ‘ D. N. B.’ is to give dates according to the 
English calendar, that is, of course, in 0.5. But 
owing to the custom I have mentioned, it is fre- 
quently almost impossible to find out whether the 
is given in O.S.or N.S. The confusion of 
the styles is always troublesome, but more than 
usually so in cases such as this. 

J. K. Laventon. 


First Epitions (8 §. i. 427, 480).—I notice 
occasional contributions of great interest from Cot. 
Pripgavx, Mr. J. 8. Upat, and others on sub- 
jects of bibliographical interest, and having com- 
piled a bibliography of Robert Burns for the first 
(1892) volume of the ‘Annual Burns Chronicle,’ 
which publication I edit, I made certain discoveries 
regarding the cataloguing of Burns literature which 
I feel certain will interest your readers and perhaps 
elicit some comments which may be useful. I have 
discovered that the following classes of books have 
been classified as Burnsiana :—(1) Books written 
by the poet’s friends, which contain no refer- 
ence to his life and works ; (2) books edited by his 
friends and contemporaries ; (3) books printed at 
the same press and in the same year as the Kil- 
marnock edition ; (4) books printed at the same 
and the year after the first edition; (5) books 
printed at other presses, but in the same size and 
style of printing as the first edition ; (6) books by 
authors incidentally referred to by Burns in his 
works ; (7) books subscribed for by Burns; (8) 
books dedicated to his friends. In my opinion 
there is not one of the above classes of books 
entitled to a place in the bibliography of Burns, 
My definition of Burnsiana as a term used for 
bibliographical purposes is that it should comprise 
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all books in which Burns’s life and works are 
specially treated of or incidentally alluded to in 
such a way as tended towards a more accurate 
knowledge and better appreciation of the biography 
and bibliography of our poet. I should also like 
to know the Sifference between a new edition and 
a reprint, for I cannot discover any in the books 
themselves ; also if there is no law — 
publishers to date their productions. have 
spent hours hunting through Mr. Gibson's ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Robert Burns’ to find out if my latest 
purchase, which chanced to be without a date, was 
included in his lists. 

I notice in the literary journals that a ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphical Society” and an Society ” 
are about to be started. I should thank any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for information on any or all of these 
questions. Joun Murr. 

48, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


Inp1an Fotk-tore (8" §. i. 147, 214, 364, 500; 
ii. 113).—The Rev. E. MarsHart outdoes me in 
courtesy. With reference to metempsychosis, the 
inhabitants of Mashonaland hold the opinion that 
the souls of the dead migrate into the bodies of 
lions. I think that Mr. Bent communicated this 
information to the British Association, but I am 
a on my memory. Pythagoras is supposed 
to have borrowed his doctrine of metempsychosis 
from the Egyptians. Gibbon, in his‘ History,’ says 
that some of the ancient Germans embraced the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls. And certainly 
the Druids are thought to have entertained this 
belief. The aborigines of Mexico believed that 
the souls of the good became clouds or beautiful 
birds or precious stones, and that the souls of the 
bad became beetles, rats, and other vile animals, 
The souls of defunct Mussulmans are supposed to 
inhabit green birds. Doubtless other examples 
might be given. E. YaRpiey. 


Tae Broap Stone (8 i. 354, 443).—Pro- 
bably the phrase found favour in England from its 
use by Kenelm H. Digby, who, in the prologue to 
his ‘ Broad Stone of Honour,’ says :— 

“ T have enterprized, under the favour and correction 
ofall noble gentlemen and gentlewomen, to frame and 
imprint a book of examples and doctrines, which I call 
the Broad Stone of Honour; seeing that it will be a 
fortress like that rock upon the Rhine where a coward 
or traitor never stood, which bears this proud title, and 
is impregnable ; where all may stand who love honour 
and true nobility,” 

I believe the reference is to Ehrenbreitstein, but 
cannot just now lay my hand on my authority. 
A friend tells me that in a town in Pomerania it 
is customary for persons who become engaged to 
each other to stand on a market day on a certain 
stone in the public square as an announcement of 
the fact, whence the phrase, “‘ They have stood on 
the broad stone.” Digby’s ‘ Broad Stone answers 
well to its title, and is an excellent book to put 


into the hands of young men. The date of it is 
1822 and 1823. After he became a Roman 
Catholic he recast the work, and published it in 


four volumes, quite altering its character. 
H. H. B. 


Paint oF THE Execution or Eart Frrrers 
(8 S. ii. 104).—This print is reproduced in fac- 
simile in Mr. Watrorp’s account of the execution 
of Lord Ferrers at Tyburn, in vol. v. of ‘ Old and 
New London,’ p, 293. Mus Urpanvs. 


Vitta: Sms (8 i. 493; ii. 53, 91).—It 
may be added that John Villa, son of Peter Villa, 
of the City of London, was admitted a pensioner 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, on June 5, 1687, 
then aged sixteen, and matriculated on July 9 
following. Of Joseph Sims, the annexed further 
particulars are obtainable; he was born Feb. 13 
1695, and on Sept. 13, 1706, was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ School, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, matriculating asa sizar of 
Catherine Hall on April 12,1712. He married 
in the parish church of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen eee, Bloomsbury, on Aug. 21, 1750, 
Winifred Stephens, of the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, widow. The Rev. John 
Tims (not Sims, as printed in Gent. Mag., 1772, 
vol. xlii. p. 247), was of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
B.C.L., 1781, and officiated as Rector of Hawkinge 
and Curate of Folkestone, Kent, from 1772 until 
his death in 1813 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
1715-1886, vol. iv. p. 1420). 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Cervenc, Parnter (8 S. ii. 88).—At the 
Royal Academy, 1772, ‘‘ John Cerveng” exhibited 
** No. 44. An officer on horseback.” “Mr, Cer- 
vang, Portland Street,” exhibited with the Society 
of Artists of Great Britain in 1773, No. ‘82. A 
portrait of a dog as large as life. 83. Portrait of 
a lady, oval. 84. Ditto, ditto. 85*. A common 
soldier of Lord Pembroke’s regiment of Light Dra- 
goons on horseback. 85*. A horse and leo 
(Kitcat).” In 1775, with the same society, ‘* Mr. 
Cherveng” exhibited No. ‘‘65*. A small land- 
scape.” Nothing more seems to be known of him. 


. G. 8. 


Levcoms (8 §, ii, 108).—This is a corruption 
Fr. lucarne, ‘a garret window, or window in 
the roofe of a house, &c.” (Cotgrave); ‘‘ dormer- 
window; loover,luthern” (Chambaud). The form 
lucayne, mentioned by Mz. J. Drxon, corresponds 
to O.Fr. luquenne, referred to by Du Cange, s.v. 
“ Lucanar,” with an example: “A la lueur de la 
lane, qui entroit en sa maison par un Luquenne.” 
Luquerna is also noticed. As to the etymology 
authorities are at loggerheads. Diez derives 
lucarne from Lat. lucerna, a word which, as we 


Danret Hiewett. 


of 


know, gave also Jwiserne to the old 
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Littré, influenced by the ancient forms luquenne 

and lucane, refers the word to lucanus, a derivative 

of luz. Scheler seeks the etymon in Germ. lucke, 

luke, “ouverture et particulidrement lucarne 

(méme mot que liicke, lacune).” F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Clearly another form of lucarne. Cotgrave 
gives “ Lucarne, a oo window, or window in 


the roof of a house, Lat. lucerna. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 
Other replies are acknowledged, 


Eyizsourn or Natipourn (8" §. ii. 87).— 
Eyle is probably a water-name; we have Ile, 
Ilford, Ailey, Ailesworth, Eil Loch. Hale, Haile, 
Hayle are very common, all associated with small 
watercourses, one being a noted river in Cornwall. 
These intermittent springs are generally called 
Winterbournes, chiefly, I fancy, on the chalk ; 
there is one at Sutton, in Surrey, merely called 
“the Bourne,” which appears about every nine 
years. The in Nailbourne agglati- 
native prefix, survival of An-Ail- e; cf. ale, 
a drink. Perhaps an Eyle or ’Nail was a fresh- 
water spring which, being intermittent, did not 
attain fall dignity of well; but, if filtering 
through the chalk, might cause goitre and make 


| people ill. A. Hatt. 


The meaning given by Dr. Murray, “an inter- 
mittent spring,” very well fits the Nailsworth, 
in Gloucestershire, which stands in a valley full of 
quicksands and springs. An Anglo-Saxon charter 
of A.D. 740 gives the name as Neglesleag, which 
approaches the Eylebourne form. 

Ratrs Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane. 


Sone or ‘Matnroven’ (8* §. ii. 85).—There 
is a saying that those who pose as critics should 
themselves be beyond criticism. Mr. Apams 
exists apparently in ignorance of this adage ; at 
least, I judge so from his note at the above refer- 
ence. Had he been aware of it, he would poesibly 
not have endeavoured to lead your readers to 
believe that I had described ‘ Marlbrouck’ as “a 
scathing satire.” If he will kindly turn to 8” §S. 
i. 92 he will find that I there stated that “some 
French critics have considered” it ‘‘ a scathing 
satire,” and that I do not put forward the opinion 
as my own. 

That ‘ Maribrouck’ was written in ridicule of 
one of England’s greatest generals there is but 
little doubt ; bat if Ma. Apams is unable to read 
it appreciatively or discover its ridicule, that is 
not the fault of the present writer. 

When Mr. Anams’s French acquaintance of 
retentive memory stated ‘ Marlbrouck’ to be “a 
children’s song,” did she mean by that expression 
that it was a favourite song with children in 
France? If so, she was retailing to Mr, Apams 


ancient history, for every one who is acquainted 
with France is aware of the fact ; but even this 
fact does not disprove the possibility of it being 
read appreciative'y or that it was written in ridi- 
cule of England ; it is only evidence of popularity. 

As to the correctness of Mr. Apams’s assertion 
that, “ viewed appreciatively, the moon may be 
taken for green cheese,” I am incompetent to 
express an opinion, as I am neither an astronomer 
nor a cheesemonger ; but as he apparently speaks 
with a tone of authority on the subject, I am quite 
prepared to accept his dictum. 

T. W. Tempayy. 
Richmond. 


I submit that, in spite of Mr. Avams’s interest- 
ing letter on this subject, Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
indicates the third, not, as Mr. ApAMs asserts, 
the second, duke as the hero of this chanson. No 
doubt he is right in correcting my version, “ Mal- 
broke s’en va A la guerre,” by “ Malbrouck s’en 
va-t-en guerre”; but the real question is whether 
the ridicule applies to the great duke. If it does 
not, it refutes the theories of Mr. Tempany, Mr. 
Apams, and others, as to its being a savage ex- 
pression of exultation at the news of his death. 
As a point of historical accuracy, the subject, pace 
Mr. Apams, does seem worth clearing up. 

R. Lewins, M.D. 


A Precocious Artist (8" S. ii. 47, 75, 158).— 
Interesting information as to the book referred to 
iy A found in 7" S. xi. 202, 349. H. H. B. 

rby. 


Tatures (8 §, i, 174, 233, 359, 520).—Tallies, 
80 far as the few survivals go, are always notched, 
and the use of chalk seems to be quite a new dis- 
covery. As late, certainly, as fifty years ago beer- 
house keepers used to “ chalk up” the “ ale-scores” 
of their customers on the back of the bar door, 
generally in roman letters, crosses and vertical 
strokes, such as X, II, &. I remember readi 
of a case in which the door was unhinged an 
taken into court to prove a debt for ale sold. 
“* Chalking the score ” was quite a common phrase 
not only in villages, but in towns in wanes shire. 

TE. 


Portrait or Georce III. (8 S. ii. 45, 75, 110, 
139),—The portraits of George III.at Blickling Hall 
and the Bodleian Gallery at Oxford represent bim 
in a standing posture, giving a much greater air 
of command than a sitting posture could possibl 
do, and both are full length. Murray’s ‘ Hand. 
book to the Eastern Counties’ attributes the 
Blickling portrait to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Both 
appeared to me far brighter and more elaborate 
than many portraits by that great painter. They 
are probably by Allan Ramsay, who died in 1784. 
At Blickling is a very fine companion portrait of 
his consort Queen Charlotte, full length, also 
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attributed to Sir Joshua, but most probably 
inted by Ramsay. In the hall of Queen’s 
liege, Oxford, is another full-length portrait of 
Queen Charlotte, who was a benefactor to the 
college. Let me refer your readers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3r@ S, iii. 62, where an interesting letter from the 
* Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ by Tom Taylor, is 
inted under date January 20, 1790, referring to 
kis t picture of Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia. Allud- 
ing to this, Macaulay styles her “the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art 
had resened from the common decay.” Sir Joshua 
calls it ‘‘the best picture he had ever painted,” 
and values it ‘‘at five hundred guineas”; but, 
allowing Mr. Sheridan “to have an exclusive right 
to it,” » honed him “only one hundred and fift 
guineas.” This chef-d'cuvre is now at Bowood, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Your correspondent Hitpa Gam in still asserts 
that George III. never ordered a portrait of him- 
self by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but merely conferred 
the honour of sitting for one at the artist’s request. 
But when the king visited Worcester Guildhall 
he my a portrait of himself to the Corporation, 
and on His Majesty’s return to London there can 
be no doubt that he immediately took steps to 
perform that promise. It would be absurd to 
suppose that under these circumstances the king 
waited for Sir Joshua to solicit a royal sitting. 

J. Noake. 

Worcester. 


In Northcote’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Joshua Rey- | 1839 


nolds’ a list is given of the portraits painted by 
him, with the names of their possessors, but with- 
out dates. Amongst them appears “Their Majesties 
—two—Royal Academy.” Waite. 


Porato-sury (8 §. ii. 29).—This phrase is 
common in Herefordshire, and frequently used in 
Shropshire. It means the pits in which potatoes 
are preserved for winter use, and which are lined 
and covered with straw, over which the earth is 
heaped in a mound, or, to use another local ex- 
pression, a “‘tump.” A potato-bury or potato- 
tump are synonyms. Bury is also u sub- 
stantively for the pits in which turnips, &c., are 
stored. C. A. Waite. 


Lost Booxs (8 §. ii. 49, 94).—Their list 
seems lately to require this addition: the ‘Rituale’ 
of Bonaventura Piscator, Venice, 1536. The 
late Prof. De Morgan would have quoted a pas- 


they seem to have done. What her husband in- 
tended to be known everywhere she has thus pre- 
vented being known anywhere. ’ 

E, L, Garpert. 


Tovcuine wits THE Sceprre (8* §. ii. 68),.— 
An account of this cereniony—and, superfluous to 
say, an interesting account—is given in the pa 
on “Regalia of Scotland” in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘ Provincial Antiquities.’ 

pwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Swanswick (8 i, 495).—Isaac Taylor, in 
his ‘ Words and Places,’ p. 120, states :— 

“Swanage is a corruption of Swanswick. In the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’ (a.D. 877) we read of the defeat of 
a Danish fleet at Swanawic on the south coast; and it 
has been conjectured, with some probability, that a chief 
bearing the common Danish name of Sweyn may have 
been iu command, from whom also we derive the name 
of Sweyn’s Bay. Swanthorpe and Swansea are examples 
of this suffix. We have also a Swainsthorpe in Norfolk, 
which was so called, according to Blomfield, from the 
swains, or country people, that inhabited it! But as 
Sweynesthorp was the cognomen of the a which 
had their habitation there, and as it was spelt Sweynes- 
thorp in 1286, I am strongly of opinion that the etymo- 


logy is the same,” 
W. B. 


Yee (8 §. i. 294, 341, 442, 462).—An ana- 
logous spelling is the word ‘‘ yede,” in this extract 
from tharine Chadyrton’s letter to 
Plumpton, written between 1450 and 1460 :— 

“ And, brother, I yede to the Lord Scroope to have 
gene my lady; and my trothe, I stood thear a large 
houre, and yet I might neither se lord nor ladye.”— 
rrespondence,’ p. xxxix (Camden Society, 


188, Park Avenue, Hull. 


Exmoor Forest (8 §. i. 515).—Mr. Hittman 
will find valuable information on the subject in 
©. P. Collyn’s ‘Chase of the Wild Red Deer, 
1862; H. B. Hall’s ‘ Exmoor,’ 1849; and Black- 
more’s ‘Lorna Doone,’ whose chief scene is Ex- 
moor, and which is based largely on local traditions 
and abounds with admirable descriptions of the 
most characteristic scenery of the place. 

DwyarckL. 


Sepitta (8 §. ii. 47).—The sedilia is not con- 
fined to this country; many are to be found on 
the Continent. The following list of places in 
which examples exist is compiled from various 
sources :—Cambridgeshire, Fulbourn ; Kent, Len- 
ham ; Leicestershire, Leicester (St. Mary’s); Lin- 
colnshire, Wellingore; Norfolk, Great Yarmouth ; 


Evcene TEEsDALE. 


sage that he thought powerful in the anti-Papal | Northamptonshire, Rushden ; Oxfordshire, Beck- 


controversy. His widow, in publishing his ‘ Budget 


ley, Chesterton, Merton, Oxford (St. Mary’s Uni- 


of Paradoxes,’ thought better to suppress it; but | versity Church) ; Yorkshire, Bolton Percy. 
as she published the page of the book, this was a at Augsburg, Boppard (Carmelites’ Church), at 


warning to Popish authorities to destroy it, which the town hall Erfurt, Esslingen, Frankfort-on- 
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the-Maine, Marienburg, Milan Cathedral, Padua, 
Pavia, Ratisbon Cathedral, Ravenna Cathedral, 
at Notre Dame, Rouen, the Hospital Church at 
Stattgard, St. Stephano at Verona, and St. Mark’s, 
also Torcello at Venice. Probably some of your 
correspondents may be able to extend this list. 
Those who may be interested in this subject I 
would refer to ‘N. & Q.) 1" S. iii. 142; xii. 344, 
392, 479; 2" S. v. 311; also ‘A Glossary of 
Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ by the Rev. 
F. G. Lee, D.U.L. 
Everarp Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Nicnotts: Bronte ii. 107).—I think 
the first name in this query should be spelt Nicol, 
Charlotte Bronté having married her father’s 
curate, the Rev. Patrick Nicol, in July, 1854, and 
died on March 31 in the following year at her 
father’s residence, Haworth, Yorkshire. The fol- 
lowing paragraph in the Atheneum of June 15, 
1861, will answer the second inquiry :— 

“The newspapers announce the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Bronté, father of the three remarkable sisters to 
whom we owe ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’ and ‘ Agnes Grey.’” 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If the Mr. Bronté alluded to here is the Rev. 
Patrick Prunty, the father of Miss Charlotte 
Bronté, he was born in 1777 and died in 1861. 


Grosvenor Coartes Beprorp i. 493; 
ii. 72).—My thanks are due to Mr. Hipwett for 
the desired date; but I shall be greatly obliged to 
Mr. Cotemay if he will kindly tell me where 
I am to look in the thirty-one volumes of the 
* Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ for the notice to which he 
refers me. I need hardly add that had I been 
able to find the information in the ‘ Dictionary’ I 
should not have wasted valuable space in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
with my original query. G. F. R. B. 


Queen Marie Caristixe, Wipow or Ferpt- 
wand VII. or Spain (8 S. ii. 88).—By her 
second marriage with the Duke of Rianzares 
Queen Marie Christine had four sons and three 
daughters. The eldest daughter (Maria Desam- 
parados), Princess d’Amparo and Countess of Vista 
Alegre, was the first wife of Prince Czartoriski. 
The second (who was born 1837) married the 
Prince del Drago. The third and youngest 
daughter, Marie Christine, was born April 20, 
1840, and married, Oct, 20, 1860, Joseph, Marquis 
of Camposagrado. The eldest son, Augustin, Duke 
of Tarascon, was born 1835, and died July 15, 
1855. The second, Fernando, Duke of Rianzares, 
was born 1836, and married, 1861, Eladie, Mar- 
chesa di Cam o. The third, Jean Baptiste, 


Dake of Montmorot (in F-ance) was born Aug. 29, 


1841, and died April 2, 1863. The fourth and 
youngest son, Joseph, Count of Granzis, died un- 
married. I am travelling without many books of 
reference, and have no Spanish peerage at hand; 
but could doubtless furnish further information 
later on, if wished for. Cc. H 


Liston as Pavut Pry (8 S. ii. 107).—A por- 
trait of Liston as Paul Pry, with Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Williams, painted by George 
Clint, was lent by the Department of Science and 
Art to the Loan Collection of National Portraits 
at South Kensington in 1868 (see Catalogue, 
No. 566). It forms one of the Sheepshanks Col- 
lection, and is described in the South Kensington 
Catalogue for 1884 as being “in circulation.” 
Clint’s picture was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1831. It has been 


Hett Fire (8" S. ii. 127).—In Dickens’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Thames’ (title “ Medmenham”) 
I find as follows :— 

“The Abbey is chiefly notorious from its connexion 
with the Medmenham monks of Francis Dashwood and 
John Wilkes, These monks, sometimes called the Hell 
Fire Club, lived at a time when drunkenness and pro- 
fligacy were considered to be among the gentlemanly 
virtues...... Once upon a time there was, indeed, a very 
important monastery here, founded by Hugh de Bolebec, 
to whom a charter was given by King John in 1201, 
The monastery was originally colonized from the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Woburn in 1204.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens, the editor, would, I should 
say, refer Ayton to his sources of information ; 
and not impossibly the Rev. F. T. Wethered, of 
Hurley, who is a local man, and connected with 
the Wethereds, the brewing firm at Great Marlow, 
may have information and books of reference of 
which he would spprize your querist. 

Epwarp WoLFERSTAN. 
Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


Mr. James Thorne, in his ‘ Rambles by Rivers : 
the Thames,’ 1847, 2 vols. 16mo., London, refers 
to this club on pp. 174-6 of the first volume, and 
I abstract the following from this work. 

In 1200 the Cistercian monks of Woburn, Bed- 
fordshire, founded a small house here. About a 
couple of centuries later it was in a very ruinous 
condition, with but two monks remaining. Later 
a dwelling-place was built up among the ruins. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century Francis 
Dashwood, Lord Despencer, with twelve com- 
panions, chosen from amongst the highest ranks, 
founded an order of monks—who took the name 
Franciscans in honour (?) of their founder—whose 
devotions should consist in debaucheries of the 
vilest character, the decorations of the rooms being 
in keeping with the practices of the order. Among 
the members were the Earl of Sandwich, Hon. 
Bubb ~“_e Wilkes, Churchill, and Paul 
Whitehead. The heart of the last-mentioned was 
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deposited after his death, by Despencer’s orders, 
in the church of Wycombe, which had been rebuilt 
by that nobleman, in a huge ball on the tower of 
which he had a room fitted up for the holding of 
convivial parties. For a detailed account of the 
a exaggerated—we are referred to 
Chrysal. Medmenham Abbey is now again a 
private residence. 

I may add that in the last edition (nineteenth, 
1889) of Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ it is stated, 
under “Hell-fire Clubs,” that ‘‘Three of these 
associations were sup ,» 1721. They met 
at Somerset House, and at houses in Westminster 
and in Conduit Street.” 

J. Curazert We cn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep §. ii. 
89).— 

The three lines = are by Christopher Anstey, 
being part of the first verse of Letter xiv. in his well- 
known ‘ New Bath Guide,’ viz,.:— 

Hearken, Lady Betty, hearken 
To the dismal news I tell, 
How your friends are all embarking 
For the fiery gulf of hell. G. E. C. 
(Other replies to the same effect have been received. } 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Essays and Criticisms. By St. George Mivart, F.R,S. 
2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Our readers must have noticed that when authors pub- 
lish their detached essays in book form the more im- 
portant articles commonly appear in the first volume, 
and if there be not more than one, then on the earlier 
ges. Mr. Mivart has not acted on this principle. 
What his plan of arrangement may have been we do not 
know, but it is quite certain that the scientific and 
philosophical essays in the second volume are by far the 
most important part of the work. We are exceedingly 
lad to have these powerful papers in a collected form. 
any of them we read with much pleasure and profit 
when they first appeared ; others are quite new to us, 
Mr. Mivart is an evolutionist, but he has taken a line of 
his own. It would be very untruthful were we to call 
him a disciple of Darwin or of any of his followers. We 
may, perhaps, indicate to those who have not read his 
writings his position with regard to a subject which has 
for the last thirty years attracted much of the higher 
intellect of Europe and America by saying that his views 
seem to us to be more in harmony with those of Mr, 
A, R. Wallace than with those of any other prominent 

name connected with this vast subject. 
Within the space at our command it is impossible to do 
a work of this kind justice. Many of the exponents of 
the theory of evolution, even some of the most pro- 
minent, have signally failed in convincing their more 
thoughtful readers, from the fact that, although they are 
eminent authorities on biology, their knowledge of philo- 
sophy will not pass muster. We know well that in these 
days it is the fashion with many to despise metaphysics, 
saying that from the days of Thales to those of Green 
the speculators and dogmatiste regarding philosophy 
have not added a single fact to the sum of human know- 
ledge. How absurd a misstatement this is we need not 


| pause to demonstrate. The readers of Mr. Mivart’s 

volumes will see for themselves the metaphysical culture 
with which he has furnished himself has given him rare 
power in dealing with many of the difficult problems as 
to life, instinct, and reason which modern discoveries 
have forced on our attention. That the beok will be 
read by all workers in the field of the natural sciences 
who take interest in the great problems which Darwin 
and Wallace have forced on our attention may be taken 
for granted. It will, however, a to a far wider 
class. The lucid style in which Mr. Mivart comments 
on the most difficult subjects will make his pages attrac- 
tive to great numbers who turn away from the common 
run of ecientific literature with something akin to disgust. 

Although these papers have been published separately, 
as the exigences of the hour called for them, they form, 
when read in sequence, a carefully elaborated treatise on 
several of the great kingdoms inte which natural know- 
ledge has now been mapped out, Taken one by one, they 
lose much of the force which they have when read in the 
order in which their author has arranged them. 

The first volume cortains essays of a more popular 
character. The three articles which deal with French 
affairs and what is called “the Revolution” are especially 
noteworthy. The vast literature that has of late years 
been produced on this subject has not exbausted ite 
interest. Most of those who have written concerning 
the collapse of the old monarchy have been too much 
under the influence of those passions which modern 
party cries do so much to keep alive. Mr. Mivart does 
not seem to be a partisan of any order or class of politica) 
opinion. Whether we agree with him or not (and on some 
of these questions the author and the present writer are 
far asunder) we cannot but find these papers instructive. 

There is but one paper in the collection which we 
regret to find there, That is the review of the late Mr 
Maskell’s ‘Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesis Anglican. 
It is far too short to do the work justice, 


Elizabeth Farnese, “‘ The Termagant of Spain.” By 
Edward Armstrong, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College 
Oxford. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG'S title is somewhat misleading. It 
induces one to expect a biography, in place of which it 
gives one a history. Elizabeth is scarcely, indeed, the 
central figure in the book that bears her name. Con- 
cerning her early life and the influences to which, pre- 
sumably, her character was owing next to nothing is said, 
and we are denied the spectacle of her unloved childhood 
and the incidents of her long confinement. Afterwards, 
even when ber marriage with Philippe V. is accom- 
plished, the glimpses we obtain of the Goosen are com- 
paratively few. The great scene of her opening triumpb, 
when she conquers and dismisses the Princesse des Ursins, 
who hoped to govern her as she had governed her pre- 
decessors on the throne, is dramatically narrated. Sul- 
sequently, however, state intrigues monopolize the 
interest, and the glimpses we get of the woman are 
unsatisfying. 

It is just to eay that Mr, Armstrong attaches import- 
ance to the details of marriages and alliances with which 
his book iscrowded, He says (p. 257): ‘The marriages 
or quarrels of interesting or uninteresting individuals 
have probably done more to consolidate or divide the 
nations of Europe than ethnological yearnings or anti- 

athies grounded on the diversity of institutions.’ Such, 

Lowover, though a knowledge of them may be indis- 

ensable to the historian, do not constitute very absorb- 
ing reading. Our author, moreover, permits too few breaks 
in his narration, and the wedges or blocks of type which 
he gives are discouraging. He fails to bring before one 
life-like characters or to render very inspiriting the 
| actions of his personages. As ahistory his work is likely 
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valued and consulted, The circle of readers will, 
— probably be small. Mr. Armstrong has some 
curious whims, Next to the state documents, which have 
been assiduously studied, the chief source of information 
concerning Elizsbeth Farnese is Saint-Simon. 
wortby is invariably called “S. Simon. 


‘olchester Worthies; a Biographical Index of Colchester. 
: By Charles E. Benbam. (Colchester, Forster; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Tus is a useful book of reference, The notices are, for 
the most part, accurate and not too long. In a work of 
this kind it is not wise to give extended biographies, 
This error has been carefully avoided. There isa great 
difficulty which hampers every one who has employed bis 
leisure in making compilations of this kind, Where are 
the lines of inclusion and exclusion to be drawn? If we 
only admit those who have been born in the county, 
city, or town in which we are interested, we exclude 
many of those who have the strongest claims for ad- 
mission, The accident of birth bas in many cases 
but little to do with the life’s activities. A man surely 
belongs to that place where his activities have been 
exercised. On the other hand, there seems little reason 
mitting an eminent person on one i 
hove visited the place and done something 
memorable therein. Mr. Benh»m ineerts in bis cata- 
e Queen Katherine of Arragon, on the ground that 
she once visited the place on her way to worship at the 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. If she have a claim 
to a place in the list we do not see how any eminent 
archwologist who bas ever run down to Colchester for 
the sake of examining the castle can be excluded. 


Comprehensive Guide to the County of Durham, By J. RB. 
Boyle. (Scott.) 
Tuts is an excellent guide-book. The characteristic 
which marks it off from many other books of a similar 
character is the introductory portion, wherein the 
general features of the county are described in a highly 
condensed but very satisfactory manner, Durham has 
many great industries, though outsiders sometimes 
remember its coal mines only. Durham, too, was the 
mother county of railways, Seventy years have not gone 
by since the first railway came into being. There are 
probably old men yet alive who saw the first passenger 
carriage steal slowly along carried forward by George 
Stephenson’s locomotive. English people are apt to for- 
get the origin of railways. On this matter our American 
kinsmen have better memories, We have been told that 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway is an object of pil- 

image to many of our American visitors. We cannot 
give better advice to such persons than that they should 
take a copy of Mr. Boyle's book with them. 

The antiquarian part of this guide is well done. It is 
quite sufficiently copious. In fact, we think the account 
of the cathe somewhat over-done for a book of this 
kind 


One feature we are glad to see is that in —- cases 
the inscriptions on the church bells are given. In one 
case at least we find the legend on a bell that has 
been destroyed, There was at Gainford a bell with the 
motto “Help Mary qwod Roger of Kyrkeby.” This 
Roger was a former vicar of Gainford. We have been 
told that his bell has been broken up in very recent days. 
If thie be so, it is not easy to find words too strong in 
which to express our reprobation, for not only was it an 
object of great local interest, but, as all students of bell- 
lore know, English inscriptions of pre-Reformation date 
are of great rarity. 


We have received the fifth edition of Dr, Jessopp’s 
Coming of the Friars (Fieher Unwin), It is, if our 


memory serves us right, little more than two years since 
this charming volume first made its appearance. The 
wide circulation which it is having a proof that 
when history is properly dealt with it is not unattrac- 
tive, even to those whose reading is commonly confined 
to light literature, It would be out of place to offer 
criticism on a book so well known and highly ap 
ciated, To our thinking, the two papers on the Black 
Death are the most important _ of the volume, From 
their pages many persons first learnt the terrible nature 
of that great pestilence. The article ‘ Village Life in 
Norfolk Six Hundred Years Ago’ must have opened 
out new vistas of thought to many of its readers, 


Unper the curious title How to be Married in all 
Ways and Everywhere, Mr. Thomas Moore, M.A., has 
issued full details as to the marriage service at home and 
abroad. Its use is not confined to those about to plunge 
into matrimony, 


Ix L’Art et UIdée, for August 20, M. Octave Uzanne 
writes on ‘Le Malaise Actuel de Il'Edition et de la 
Libraire,’ pointing out the causes that have led to the 
crisis which has been reached in respect of the purchase 
of books, Not wholly consoling are the explanations M. 
Uzanne gives, nor the conclusions he draws, What is 
said, however, by him and by M. Jean Roubet, a letter 
from whom supplies the text of his discourse, is well 
worthy of study. M.Uzanne’s contribution has, more- 
over, the brightness of style and variety of illustration that 
make him one of the most delightful of bibliographical 
writers, M. Pierre Valin utters some vaticinations with 
regard to the writers of to-morrow and M. G. de Saint- 
Heraye writes on ‘ L’Avenir des Livres Contemporains,’ 
A picture of M. C. Seller, ‘ Dilettantisme Littéraire,’ is 
reproduced, and M. B. H. Gausseron supplies the cus- 
tomary causerie on books. 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, . 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Koossa1s.— Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon (not 
holds a high position among dramatists of the classi 
school, His ‘ Rhadamiste et Zénobie,’ January 23, 1711, 
is regarded as one of the masterpieces of the French 
stage. For further information consult either of the 
biographies générales. 

I, E. C, (“ Teetotal "”).—This has nothing to do with 
tea. It is an emphatic reduplication of total. Those 
who signed an “a = less rigid pledge are said to have 


been entered as “ -” (old pledge), The more rigorous 
were entered as “ T.,” hence T-totalaxteetotal. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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